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Fine Colors at School Budget Prices 


Oil and Water 
COLORS 


No need to compromise quality for price 
if you buy Weber MALFA Oil and Water 
Colors. They are pure, brilliant, and reliable, 
with excellent working properties and brush 
response. 

MALFA Oil Colors are put up in studio 
size tubes (4x 1”), in 45 colors and whites. 
Conform to National Bureau of Standards, 
CS 98-42. 


MALFA Water Colors are put up in 3 x 
Vo” tubes, in 45 colors and whites. 
Malfa Oil and Water Colors conform to 
the specifications requested by the 
American Artist Professional League. 


Color Cards on request 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Patronize your nearest Weber dealer, or school supply distributor. 





CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH 


by Elise Reid Boylston 
formerly, Supervisor of 
Art, Elementary Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
At your finger tips—a Source of New, 
Stimulating Ideas Using Crayons 


THIS BOOK HELPS YOU: 
@ Introduce art ideas to pupils 
@ Build and hold their interest 
@ Guide and encourage them in creative art work 


A combination reference and instruction book for teachers . . . Primary through 
Junior High levels 


. 19 compact chapters, over 100 illustrations 
Order seh today $3.95 ppd. (6 in full color), 100 pages, size 7 x 10 inches. 


Check these features: MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


© Written by a teacher of long experience 
p ; THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 
in el 4 hing of art. 1412 Printers Bidg., + seat 8, Thdcaaibeoeee 


copies of CREATIVE EXPRES- 
SION WITH CRAYONS at $3.95 each. 


0 Payment enclosed () Send bill payable in 30 days 


@ Illustrations and text give you basic ideas 
and methods for using crayons. 


© Helps you develop creative leadership... 
and your pupils, creative work in art. 


@ Many illustrations of crayon drawings. . . ae apenas Sop ae 
at different grade levels. 


© Written to give you ideas to use in your 
daily classes. 





Promotions and New Positions Carolyn 
S. Howlett, head of the art education de- 
partment at the School of the Arrt Institute 
of Chicago, has been promoted to the rank 
of professor. Dr. Wellington Gray is direc- 
tor of art education at the Edinboro, Penn- 
sylvania, State Teachers College, succeed- 
ing Waldo F. Bates, Jr.. who gave many 
years of service to art education. August 
Fruendlich heads the art education depart- 
ment at Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. Alex Pickens is now at the 
University of Michigan as assistant pro- 
fessor. Robert A. Kolli has been named 
acting chairman of the department of indus- 
trial design at Pratt Institute. He was a close 
associate of the late chairman, Alexander 
Kostellow, who died on August 31. 

The art division at Buffalo State has 
added seven new staff members to provide 
courses formerly offered through an affili- 
ation with the Albright Art School. Peter 
Busa, outstanding contemporary painter, 
came from New York Wniversity and Cooper 
Union. George O'Connell, graphic artist 
and painter, came from the California Col- 
lege of Arts and Crafts. He has received 
thirteen awards in thirty-five exhibits during 
the past five years. Richard Baxter, senior 
designer from General Motors and former 
designer for Kaiser-Frazer and Ford, is 
teaching design. Joseph Bolinsky, sculptor, 
comes from lowa. Edna Meibohn Linde- 
mann returns to the staff after seven years on 
the faculty of New York University. Jean 
Jettas Massing has done creative work 
relating art to music and the dance. George 
Stark, who has won awards in ceramics, 
comes from the college at New Paltz. The 
Art Division staff now numbers twenty. 
There are 389 special art education students 
registered during the current semester. 


National Jewelry Exhibition Craftsmen 
are invited to submit entries for a national 
exhibition of American Jewelry and Re- 
lated Objects, being organized by the 
Huntington Galleries, Huntington, West 
Virginia. This first national exhibition will 
be on display at the Huntington Galleries 
from February 6 through February 27, 1954, 
and will then be circulated to other mu- 
seums. A first prize of five hundred dollars 
and purchase prizes totalling seven hundred 
dollars have been provided by the Hickok 
Company of Rochester, New York. Entries 
must be received by January 10. A pro- 
spectus, giving details, is available from the 
Huntington Galleries. 


Henri Matisse Passes On French pain- 
ter, Henri Matisse, one of the giants of con- 
temporary art, died on November 3. He 
would have been eighty-five this month. 
His bold use of color and unique approach 
to painting persisted through fifty years of 
revolution in art and he was still a rebel at 
death. 
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IN CERAMICS 


ONE-FIRE GLAZING 
IS POSSIBLE BUT— 


1 een has proved that there are few 
short cuts in good pottery- -making prac- 
tice. Even + wa it is possible—with 
any glaze—to put the glaze right on the 
greenware and fire the pottery piece all 
at one time—without a bisque firing— 
several risks are involved. You'll have 
to judge whether the saving in time is 
worth the risks. 

1. The greenware may hold moisture 
which will cause pinholes in your 
glaze. 

2. Shrinkage of clay and glaze may 
be uneven, in one fire, which will 
cause the glaze to crawl. 

3. When underglaze colors are not 
fired on, the glaze will pull the 
colors, making them look as 
though they had “run.” 

4. Because greenware is fragile and 
breakage percentage is rather 
high—you run the risk of losing 
the piece AND the glaze. That 
is expensive. 

5. If hand-modeled pieces are not 
carefully made, they may con- 
tain air pockets. These air pock- 
ets will cause the piece to blow- 
up in the kiln. In a bisque fire, 
this usually means only the loss of 
the piece itself. In a glaze fire a 
whole kiln load may be ruined. 

In every step of the pottery-making 
process, it’s best to follow proved, ac- 
cepted practices. You'll get better re- 
sults and you'll save money. 

The same goes for materials . . . clays, 
glazes, stains. Because Pemco Ceramic 
Art Materials were developed in one 
of the world’s finest ceramic research 
laboratories . . . because strict quality 
control is maintained . . . because they 
have characteristics especially desirable 
in schoolwork ... you can depend upon 
them for best results at lowest cost. 































POTTERY ARTS DIVISION 


PEMCO CORPORATION 
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One of the world's largest suppliers 
to the ceremic industry 


Write for descriptive literature on Pemco 
Ceramic Art Materials or ask your authorized 
distributor about them. 
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Craftint quolity 
art education throughou 
a Craftint product for 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFAC 





Art knows no age! And...quality 
important to the youngest 
oldest! Craftint school art 


well as the ART PAPERS 
P lies add o stimulating touch to the ART BRUSHES 
pena efforts of all who use them. MODELING CLAY 
cre 


plays an important part in 
: t America. There's INDIA INK 


every art need! 


Cratt 


TURING CO. 






POSTER cotors 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
FINGER PAINT 


scnoot & LISRARY PASTE 
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WRITE TODAY FOR FREE COPY — Craftint School Art Matorials Price List 








CRART OSL 


ELECTRIC VARIABLE SPEED 
POTTERS WHEELS 
TREADLE & KICK WHEELS 
BANDING & DECORATING WHEELS 
BALL MILLS 
GEM CUTTING MACHINES 
MODELING & TRIMMING TOOLS 
CERAMIC ACCESSORIES 





Write for complete catalog. 
Craftools, inc.401 Broadway, N.Y. 13, N.Y. 











‘pane YOU NEED 






to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


H tt's illustrated lists 
and “denen all the tools — sup- 
for making hund: 
of ysetl and attractive articles 
in metai, wood, leather, pottery, 
reed, etc. Includes bookbinding, 
block printing basketry, toymak- 
ing, looms and weaving. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 
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IS EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 


The real beauty of the Sheldon-planned and furnished art room is 
the perfect convenience of everything. 


Everything you need is in easy reach — plenty of space for every- 
thing, tailored to fit your exact needs, and located where you want 
it. You'll appreciate how little time is lost in class changing, how 
smoothly multi-activity classes run. 


However rich you develop your program, your art room is set up 
to draw full benefit from your most ambitious efforts. 


Call in your Sheldon Man to help you plan. 


Sn 


E. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT CO. MUSKEGON ° 


MICHIGAN 








CHARLES D. GAITSKELL 


ART DURING A 


Recently the art branch of the Ontario Department of 
Education completed a six-year study of adolescents en- 
gaged in art activities. Nearly six thousand pupils ranging 
in age from eleven to nineteen years, and enrolled in two 
hundred and forty schools, came under observation. The 
schools were situated throughout the Province from the 


settled and industrial south to the pioneer environment of 


Art education should continue into the upper levels 
of secondary education in order that its advantages 
may be fully realized by the adolescent, according 
to a recent study made in the province of Ontario. 


DOLESCENCE 


the north. The research techniques used to appraise certain 
factors related to the attitudes and abilities of adolescents 
engaged in art work were, to a great extent, necessarily 
subjective in character. Considerable use was made, 
however, of juries of competent individuals to pass judg- 
ment upon teaching methods and art production. 


In Ontario, the degree of success which adolescents dis- 


Wood sculpture by a pupil in later adolescence. Work of this quality would rarely occur when art study was interrupted. 
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The naive charm of childhood no longer appears in the work 
of this pupil in early adolescence. Although standards of 
production are below previous years, studies indicate that 
art education tends to be beneficial at this stage. Below, 
tempera painting by a pupil in middle adolescence. He is 
giving more attention to aesthetic matters in composition. 


play on their general art production appears to follow a 
characteristic curve of achievement. Beginning in the 
seventh grade the success, from an art standpoint, which 
adolescents achieve in their output rapidly diminishes from 
the standard found in children’s work from grades one to 
six. By the ninth grade, it reaches its lowest point with 
only three per cent of the work successful. From then on, 
however, improvement in art production is rapid, until by 
the twelfth grade about one in every four pieces of work 
has aesthetic merit. The percentage drops from ten per cent 
in grade seven to five per cent in grade eight and reaches 
a low of three per cent in grade nine. From there it climbs 
to eleven per cent in grade ten, the curve steadily rising to 
nineteen per cent in the eleventh grade and a high of twenty- 
three per cent in the senior grade of the high school group. 

These conditions, while affected to some extent by selec- 
tion and placement of pupils, as well as by teaching methods, 
were considered to be caused largely by the intellectual, 
emotional and social patterns of growth peculiar to the 
adolescent. No longer does the work of the maturing 
pupil exhibit the naive charm of childlike production. His 
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A three-minute sketch of a living model. The pupil who is 
approaching later adolescence is rapidly developing skill 
in delineation and effects of early art experience blossom. 


growing intellectual powers, together with his emotional 
tensions, apparently interfere with his aesthetic expression. 
In spite of the relatively low standards of ability found 
in the art work of young adolescents, some experiments in- 
dicated that competent art education tends to be beneficial 
to those passing through this stage of human development. 
Three large and carefully matched groups of seventh grade 
pupils were denied a broad program of art work for one, two, 
and three years, respectively. Later, when they resumed 
work in art and their output was compared with that of other 
groups of pupils who had enjoyed a continuous art program, 
it was found that their work was greatly inferior to that of 
the pupils who had enjoyed a continuous study of art. 
What is more significant, perhaps, is the fact that the vast 
majority of pupils who were denied art never again proved 
themselves capable of producing work of a general standard want awe 


Paper sculpture by a pupil in later adolescence. The pupil’s work shows discipline and a feeling for precision and taste. 
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“One Minute to Nine,” a water-color painting by a girl in 
middle adolescence. Although not of professional standard, 
the work exhibits a growing power of visual communication. 


equal to that of the pupils who studied art throughout the 
difficult period of early adolescence. Moreover, those 
pupils who were denied art education for the longest periods 
experienced the greatest difficulty in reaching a reasonable 
standard of production. 

Evidently, learning of a broad nature which is claimed 
to accompany art education does, in fact, occur during early 
adolescence, regardless of standards of production. Pro- 
vided that educational conditions are right, an art program 
doubtless develops these broad learnings claimed of it by 
art educators, including an improvement of taste, a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of the environment, a greater 
appreciation of the creative efforts of others and, perhaps 
most important of all where adolescents are concerned, an 
increased emotional stability. That such additional learn- 
ings do take place is suggested by the fact that a steady 


“Neighborhood Houses,” a pen-and-ink sketch by a pupil in 
later adolescence. He has developed his skill by means of 
a continuous art program, an opportunity denied to others. 






























































Sculpture in plaster of Paris by a pupil in later adolescence. An example of a growing awareness of variety within unity. 


improvement in art production occurs once the personal 
difficulties affecting the young adolescent are resolved. 

Also of major importance in the date recorded is the in- 
dication that art education should continue into the higher 
levels of secondary education, for it is oniy here that its 
effects reach any kind of fruition. To curtail art education 
at the end of the eighth or ninth grade, a common practice 
today in general education, is to close off at a critical stage 
a major field of human endeavor in which a strong educa- 
tional force is operative. The benefits of art education, with 
its gratifying effects upon the maturing individual, can evi- 
dently be realized to their full extent only by maintaining 
this study until the pupil has progressed into the later stages 
of adolescence. In spite of academic pressures in secondary 
education, it would appear that art education should receive 
much more encouragement at the high levels of public 
instruction than is the case at present. Any adolescent, 
with his need for emotional outlets, his sensitivity, and his 
latent creative abilities, is in a position to profit considerably 
from what art education has to offer. 


Dr. Charles D. Gaitskell is director of art education for 
the province of Ontario, Canada, and an advisory editor of 
School Arts. A complete report on the Ontario study may be 
found in the new book, Art Education During Adolescence, 
by Charles D. and Margaret R. Gaitskell, published in To- 
ronto by Ryerson Press and in New York by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1954. Photos used by courtesy of publishers. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT The children’s work illustrated in 
the article, Designing for the Needle, October issue, was by 
students of Professor Elizabeth Zuba of the Real-Gymnasium 
for Girls, Thirteenth District of Vienna, Austria. The 
author, Maria K. Gerstman, is anxious that Professor Zuba 
receive proper recognition and that our readers understand 
that the work shown was recently made. We regret omission. 
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Above, spatter design made by spraying thinned tempera _ India ink and washed under running water. Below, tempera 
over paper cutouts or nature designs. Top right, afterheavy painting by a first grade child. If brushes are placed in 


coat of poster paint was dry the painting was covered with —_each jar of color, children can borrow each color as needed. 





GERTRUDE HARBART 


CHILDREN LIKE 
TO EXPERIMENT 


The accompanying illustrations are examples of different art 
techniques which have been especially popular with children 
attending the Saturday morning art classes held by the South 
Bend Art Association, South Bend, Indiana. These children 
enjoy trying out new techniques and ways of using materials. 
Like adults, children enjoy variety. Whether the particular 
technique has been used by others before, or whether they 
invent new ways of working for themselves, each new method 
is @ new discovery for the child and serves to increase his 
interest in the art program. In addition to the exhibitions 
at the gallery, the South Bend Art Association conducts art 
classes for adults and children and has an ambitious program 
of lectures, films, and other activities in the community. 


Gertrude Harbart, who conducts the children's classes, has 
taught in several states and has a reputation as a painter. 
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Above, painting by a ninth grade child. Below, string was 
dipped into tempera paint, let fall on paper, covered with 
another sheet, and string pulled quickly. Process repeated. 
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Above, the design was colored with crayons, covered with Below, color was dropped at random on wet paper, allowing 
India ink, redesigned and etched with pen or pointed tool. _it to suggest subject. The interesting lines were added by 


Below, drawing in heavy crayon by an eight-year-old child. a matchstick, dipped in India ink, as paper began to dry. 








JEAN O. MITCHELL Old clothes, old hose, feed bags, and yarn were used 
by fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children in making 
these fluffy toy animals. A few simple tools, scrap 
materials, and an easily-made frame will be needed. 


YARN AND RAG MAKE ANIMALS 


A fourth grade child in the Hampton, Florida, schools, made this toy goat with beige burlap body and feet of green burlap. 








“Did someone make those?” the sixth grade children asked 
as several toy animals made of yarn and other soft materials 
were displayed. ‘How were they made? Can we make 
them? Will you show us how?” “Yes” was the answer 
to all their questions. The process was found to be very 
easy for both fifth and sixth grade children. Even some 
third and fourth grade children made them, as shown in the 
accompanying photographs of the children’s toys. 

First a loom, or some kind of device, is needed for wind- 
ing the yarn or strips of soft cloth. This need was solved 
by running two dowel sticks through holes bored in small 
pieces of thin wood. Two holes were bored two inches apart 
to wind the body of the animal. Two holes were bored one 
inch apart to wind the more slender legs. The dowel sticks 
can be changed as needed. After six or eight layers of 
yarn or rag strips are wound around the two sticks to a 
length wanted for an animal's body, neck, and head, a wire 
is inserted between the sticks and wrapped lengthwise 
around the wound yarn to hold it together. Use pliers to 
twist the ends of the wire tight, and flat. Next use a large 
darning needle and heavy thread and sew the wire securely 
to the yarn down the center of the entire length. Pull the 
thread tight so that none of the pieces will come out after 
they have been clipped. 

Soft rags which have more width than yarn do not need 
as many stitches to secure ‘them to the central wire. That 
pleased the children who like to get things done in a hurry. 
After the sewing is done a sharp, single-edged razor blade 
is used to cut the wound yam, or rags along the outside 
edge of each dowel stick, letting the cut yarn fluff out in 
all directions completely covering the wire and the stitches. 
The wire in the center makes it possible to bend this long 
fluffy cylinder into a body, neck and head. Clip the head 
and neck to give them more shape and a better relationship 
to the body. 

Put the two dowel sticks closer together, about one inch, 
and wind about six layers for the legs. Make each of these 
long enough to bend, when finished, into two legs. Sew 
the middle of this leg wire which is bent “V-shaped” to one 
end of the body. Sew the other double leg piece to the 
other end of the body. Be sure to part the yarn fluff suffi- 
ciently to find the wire in the center and sew the legs to it. 
Sew them tightly and securely. If large fluffy ears and tail 
are wanted they may also be wound, wired, and cut. 
Otherwise a braided yarn tail can be made. Ears, eyes, 
nose and tongue can be cut of felt or oil cloth. Boxes of 
buttons were brought to school to find eyes. The shiny ones 
of contrasting colors looked most lifelike. 


The red poodle dog of wool yarn, top, was made by a fourth 
grade girl at Hampton, Florida. Center, this fluff rag dog 
was made by a sixth grade child in the summer class of the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, Gainesville, from a black 
and white dress and yarn. Below, chartreuse dog with ears 
of patent leather by a fifth grade boy from Jacksonville. 
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Among the materials used were old nylon hose, and an 
old velours house coat, an old corduroy dress, old turkish 
towels, and burlap feed bags. The burlap feed bags were 
bleached and cut into strips about an inch wide. These are 
very easy to sew but shed a lot while being worked. For 
that reason the children worked with this material out in the 
yard. The burlap makes very attractive animals. 

The children soon thought out other ways of making the 
loom devices. One brought the wires for making hairpin 
lace which did very well. Some of the boys found that the 
strong young bamboo shoots growing near the school substi- 
tuted for dowel sticks. Holes one-fourth of an inch in 
diameter were cut in small pieces of plywood about four 
inches square. Some of the dowel sticks were three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter. For these, of course, the holes 


This playful toy horse was made of beige burlap and accents 
of maroon by a sixth grader, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School. 


The frame at left is one of several varieties which pupils 
made. Holes were drilled in blocks of wood to take care of 
one-quarter inch or three-eighth inch dowels. Wood dowels 
may be spaced differently as required. Four holes, with the 
spacing one inch, one-half inch, and one and one-half inches 
were found to allow for more variety in making the animal 
parts. Burlap is wound on frame, stitched to wire at center. 


Laboratory children preparing yarn animal parts on frames. 











A child from the first grade admires the fluffy pony made 
of red rags and an old feed bag, while its owner, Cornelia 
Bartlett does some final trimming. Toy animals of numerous 
types and sizes were created by the sixth grade children of 
the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School during their summer ac- 
tivity program. Students of the author helped the children. 


Charles Cate and Willis Harrison drilling holes for frames 
to be used in making rag fluff toy animals. These boys are 
in the sixth grade at the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
Gainesville, Florida. Dewey Delaire is classroom teacher. 


were cut to fit. Aluminum wire number twenty does for 
the small animals. Larger animals with long legs need a 
heavier wire. Other needed pieces of equipment are a wire 
cutter and pliers. A brace and one-fourth inch to three- 
eighths inch bits are needed for drilling the holes. 


Jean O. Mitchell is art instructor, College of Education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. The author 
acknowledges the help of Dewey DeLaire, who is the sixth 
grade teacher in the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School at the 
university. Mrs. Floy Sullivan of Hampton, Florida, and 
Mrs. Winnie Lee Hurling of Jacksonville, Florida, tried 
out the activity in their classrooms and provided some of 
the illustrations. Photos by the University of Florida. 
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EDWIN G. WEINHEIMER, JR. 


Seen through the eyes of the artist, the animals at 
the zoo are more than cute oddities. An artist, art 
teacher, and lover of animals shows us his sketches 
and discusses aesthetic qualities found in animals. 


ANIMALS AND AESTHETICS 


The study of art so broadens and intensifies the perceptior’s 
that the enjoyment of one's world expands limitlessly in 
many directions. When an interest in animals couples 
itself with an interest in drawing and painting a richer 
experience of both results. One can enjoy animals from 
innumerable aspects. As pets they serve pure entertainment, 
help bolster the ego, act as keys to the understanding of the 
behavior of our associates and provide the companionship 
unique to whatever species one keeps. Ass curiosities they 
please us in the limitless variety of their forms, surprise us 
with their peculiar adaptations and odd habits, and fre- 
quently are the vehicles for romantic transport to exotic 
places. Their practical uses are infinite and the care and 


Lioness sketched in brush and India ink by the author. 


breeding of them involves the time and effort of scientists 
of every field. The entertainment and pragmatic values 
pale, however, when animals are seen in the terms of 
aesthetics—through the eyes of the artist. 

The gnu is perhaps the most stupid of the antelopes and 
certainly not the conventional beauty when seen beside the 
graceful kudu and dashing sable antelope. When one 
studies him with intent to restate the volume, pattern and line 
relationships in drawing, however, his shortcomings are 
forgotten. One becomes absorbed in noting how the outline 
of the belly sphere is picked up in the arc of the mane and 
carried to the nose along the muzzle fringe. The short 
upcurved horns which do nothing to enoble his appearance 


An afternoon at the zoo can be a rewarding aesthetic experience. 





Capuchin monkey. The artist sees more than “cute” oddities. 


are suddenly seen to form the shapes that are the comple- 
ments of the hipbone protrusions and a glance to the hooves 
reveals the triangle again in a new aspect of the same 
pattern. 

And no one upon first sight is anything but repulsed 
by the squat, black cassowary who looks more like some 
degenerate sport of the turkey clan than a member of the 


ancient family of flightless birds. The large calloused 


feet and legs are monstrous until one sees that the elongated 
toenails play the straight line against the curve and move 
in rapid sweep to various patterns of scales on toe and leg 
to form an unexpectedly novel motif. The ugly head sur- 
mounted by its horny casque is seen to be the paraphrase in 
reverse of its jet body. One nearly always pictures the 
kangaroo as a fuzzy toy complacently erect on her tail and 
hind leg tripod with at least one cute baby protruding from 
her belly pouch. How much more exciting to find the pear- 
shaped body juxtaposed against the great angle of the hind 
legs and lesser one of the forelegs and to find that it is not 
uncommon to see them reclining and in even more exciting 
relationships of these parts in this position. 

This is not to advocate the pursuit of animal drawing for 
all art classes en masse but to point out that the artists’ 
experience of the animal constitutes a rich activity not 
conceived of by many. Some salient feature of the animal 
absorbs the artist's interest and is expressed in his own 
idiom to the delight of others who have experienced a similar 
feeling. 


One who goes to the zoo to sketch the animals will often 
find himself, as a result of the experience, infinitely closer to 


man. There is more than romantic transport to exotic 
climes or amused conjecture on the rapidity of our rise or 
descent from those captive apes to fill the hours there. 
One is awed to see in the bison the constantly shifting re- 
lationships of those chunky volumes. A similar feeling must 
have moved the caveman whose vital drawings liven the 
walls of Altamira. And the arabesque of the tiger that 
flows from stripe to stride in his pacing draws one nearer 
China's rhythmical painters than the most adroit traveloquer 
could. Nor have other peoples missed the exquisiteness of 
the rhythm with which the elephant transports that enormous 
bulk. The Hindu philosopher terms it the 
beautiful bride.” 

One who looks at the animal with the perception of the 
artist sees beyond the hackneyed characters created for 
these beasts by a civilization so long interested in them 
chiefly as amusing and cute oddities. He rediscovers their 
aesthetic qualities so well known to the peoples who live 
on more intimate terms with them. The African crowned 
crane has much of movement to teach to the modern dancers 
which Asadata’s fathers were quick to see and imitate. And 
one of the Japanese Kabuki dancers’ models, the Man- 
churian crane, moves yet in his ageless grace at the zoo. The 
elements of movement of these birds when ordered in man’s 
dance are as stimulating as the similar use of their line 
and pattern in man’s painting. 


“walk of the 


Neither form is the slavish 
imitation of the bird but a composition of selected elements 
into an expressive and orderly whole. The rewards and 
ramifications of an afternoon at the zoo with the outlook 
of the artist are both bountiful and unexpected. Their 
limits are only in the point of view of the observer. 


Hussar monkey. Some feature absorbs the artist’s interest. 
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African elephant. The elephant transports that enormous bulk with exquisite rhythm in “the walk of the beautiful bride.” 


Left, white-tailed gnu. His shortcomings are forgotten when the artist studies him. Right, kangaroo in exciting position. 











AUTHENTICATED NEWS PHOTO BY SOICHI SUNAMI FOR MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


A visitor views one of Alexander Calder’s mobiles, Lobster Trap and Fish Tail, in stair well of the Museum of Modern Art. 


them to balance the objects. It is more important that they 
be allowed the freedom of attaching their mobiles to circles, 
rectangles, cubes, or cones in any way they desire since 
there are as many different ways as there are structural 


shapes. The motifs of the mobiles can suggest holidays, 


activities, sports, or mere movement. The delight in watching 
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the movement of floating figures overhead will provide 
intriguing pleasure and excitement. The moving colorful 
mobiles are fun for children and adults alike. 


Ame W. Randall is chairman of Applied Arts Department, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, and advisory editor. 





NORA ZWEYBRUCK WIEDMANN 


Since the construction of a mobile presents not only a chal- 
lenging task to the imagination with its innumerable possi- 
bilities of variation of materials and subjects but has proved 
to be also one of the most successful forms of art experience 
for the development of manipulative skill, we seem con- 
tinually on the lookout for new ways of stimulating student's 
interest in the making of these challenging space designs. 
Colored tissue paper is assuming new importance in our 
school art supplies these days and charming ideas for 
festive mobiles suggest themselves as we dream over a stack 
of yellow, pink, magenta, turquoise and others of the subtle 
translucent papers. 

Silk screen printing with poster paints or textile color 
has resulted in some of the most delightful gift wrapping 
papers and paper pennants when applied to tissue paper. 
We may select an easily maneuverable size such as nine by 
eleven inches, cut a stack of tissue papers in a brilliant 
variety of colors and screen an allover design on to them, 
being careful to attach two short strips of masking tape to 
our printing table at two opposite sides of the tissue paper, 
lifting them to slip the tissue paper in place, lowering them 
lightly on to it to hold it down as we remove the screen after 
each print. This has to be done carefully to avoid tearing 
of the tissue at the edges. Or the screen can be slightly 
smaller than the paper size so that a helper can hold the 
tissue to the table while the printer lifts the screen after each 
impression. Even scraps of tissue papers left over from other 
projects can be used to make a tissue paper mobile. 

The basic idea as in any mobile is to arrive at a construc- 
tion which balances both in a design sense and in a literal 
sense. In the mobiles illustrated here, steel wire was used: 
three sixty-fourth inch and one thirty-second inch diameter 
for both the shapes surrounding the tissue paper designs as 
well as the mobile construction. To begin making the 
mobile it helps to have a sketch of color scheme and also 
the wire shapes which are to be backed with tissue paper. 
Prints of single objects such as the child’s “Sun Design,” 
as well as scraps of allover patterns present equally charm- 
ing possibilities. Limiting ourselves to just two colors of 
tissue paper such as magenta and light pink with perhaps 
black or midnight blue silk screen printing on them adds 
elegance. To prepare the shapes the wires should be 
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MAKING TISSUE PAPER MOBILES 









Tissue paper mobiles, with frames of wire or string, 
provide delightful variations fascinating for young 
children and older students. Particularly suitable 
for holiday decorations, here is a Christmas idea. 
















































































































































Tissue paper mobile by Douglas C. Moryl of Los Angeles. The paper is fastened to steel wire frames by means of lacquer. 


thoroughly cleaned with sandpaper. With the help of 
pliers a small loop is bent on one end of the wire. The 
other end is bent into the desired shape and the loose end 
pulled through the loop to hold it. Now flux is applied to 
the joint which is then soldered. Then the free end is cut 
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to the desired length with wire cutters and a small vertical 
hook is formed at the ends, using the pliers. 

At this point the plain tissue paper should be in readi- 
ness, having been cut slightly larger than the wire shapes 
which it will decorate. The wire now is placed on a flat 








surface and painted with clear lacquer using a small soft 
brush. Then the tissue paper is laid gently over the wet 
lacquer and should adhere all over. Should there be 
wrinkles, smooth them out gently but do not attempt to 
stretch. Additional lacquer can be brushed over the tissue 
paper to restick stubborn spots that don't want to adhere. It 
will penetrate through to the wire. After the lacquer has 
dried the tissue paper can be trimmed to the wire with a 
sharp razor blade or a pair of sharp scissors. 

Test your brand of tissue paper for color fastness by 
dampening a small piece. If the color runs, leave your wire 
backings as they are without further stretching. If the tissue- 
paper color doesn't run you can add extra perfection by 
giving it a drum-taut appearance. 
with water and let it dry naturally. 


Carefully dampen it 
The tissue paper will 


shrink and give the desired effect. Having designed and 
finished all your mobile parts in this fashion now tie a 
piece of nylon thread of your choice of color to the bottom 
member of the horizontal wire arms and find the balance 
point by shifting the threads back and forth. Tie the free 
ends to the vertical hook in the next member and find its 
balance point as before. Continue in this manner until the 
uppermost arm is reached; then tie a longer piece of thread 
to it for hanging. Make final balance adjustments with the 
mobile hanging in position. These instructions follow the 
process used by Douglas C. Moryl of Los Angeles who 
constructed the mobiles shown. 

A greatly simplified version of these is wonderfully 
successful in the primary grades as it does not involve the 
manipulation of wire or wire clippers so that smaller children 


Some units of these mobiles have silk screened designs. A simplified version for younger children is discussed by author. 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 





too can succeed in such projects even though the results 
may be less permanent. To eliminate expenses even for 
the wire arms of the mobile, the teacher can snip off the 
horizontal bars of wire clothes hangers to make neat black 
crossbars which can be strung on a long thread at different 
intervals and from which the tissue-paper back shapes may be 
suspended. The children can dip cotton twine such as is 
used for tying packages into a mixture of tempera color and 
liquid starch. By holding the string against the inside of 
the paint can with a tongue depressor, it can be easily 
drawn out of its “dye bath."’ While wet it may be pushed 
into diferent shapes on a flat piece of paper. Ass the 
string dries it holds its given shape. Now one side of this 
shape is carefully brushed with a strong glue; then flipped 
over onto the flat tissue paper; pressed down gently and 


when in place weighted down with magazines for half an 
hour. This too, gives it a neat, taut appearance. Cut off 
the extra tissue paper and trim to shape. With a fine brush 
and liquid rubber cement the children can dab glue spots 
to their finished tissue-paper shapes and dust glitter, flitter or 
sequins over them. When they stick, shake off the excess. 
This added glamour is especially appealing on Christmas 
mobiles. All tissue paper mobiles should be hung near a 
window or other strong light source because this lends a 
translucent festive quality to the tissue-paper shapes which 
adds greatly to the beauty of the final product. 


Nora Zweybruck Wiedmann, former student of Franz Cizek, 
is connected with Pacific Coast Studios of American Crayon 
Company, whose products were used in mobiles shown. 


A mobile Christmas tree being prepared by the staff of the Montclair, New Jersey, Library. The tree whirls slowly as the 
light cord by which it is suspended at the top twists and untwists. Heavy wire forms the skeleton and thread is used to 
support the paper units and Christmas balls. Sprigs of yew will be tied to the branches. Dorothy Waugh sent us the photo. 









MOBILE MAKING 
IN THE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


“We didn’t use to fuss with little things when we were small. 
| think it's a good idea. My daughter enjoys it very much.” 
This was the remark of a father whose child had invaded his 
box of screws to find shapes to hang on her mobile. ‘“‘This 
is surely a way to bring out inventiveness in children,” 
another parent said as he looked at the children making 
mobiles in school. Here are a few things we have learned 
about making mobiles in grades four, five, and six. 

A school must be very fair. No child must be given 
special favors. If one child coming to the art room has the 
material and place to make a mobile, all must have the 
privilege if they so desire. Obviously all cannot make them 
at the same time or even in the same week. Some will not 
care to make any. We have a mobile materials drawer. It 
has to be a sort of “how lucky are you” as to how full the 
drawer is when you are ready to make a mobile. Of course, 
any child who wishes can bring things from home to use 
himself or donate to the drawer. The wise teacher has a 
very special drawer of her own where she has things to pull 
out if some members of the class are rich in material and the 
mobile drawer is low on attractive materials for the rest of 
the class. Housing material is one of the teacher's major 
problems. We found that we couldn't ask children to carry 
mobiles to their rooms and bring them back another day to 
work on them. Neither could they be left in the art room 
for weeks, as we could accommodate only a limited number 
at one time. 

Children could stand on chairs when working on them, 
but we didn't want them to work on ladders or high places. 
“hen they stood on chairs the mobiles hung so low that we 
couldn't walk under them. One solution was to place short 
sticks about two feet long projecting from the top of an 
exhibit case. Another was to place strips from the top of a 
bulletin board which stands out from the wall so that children 
could work behind it. Another working place was made by 
stretching wire in an alcove. When the child walks out of 
the room with his mobile it is his problem to get it home safe. 
Sometimes they say ‘‘! had to make it all over at home. ° | 
had it balanced in school but it got all mixed up on the way 
home.” The teacher always says, “One thing, you have 
all of the material and you know how you made it. You 


may even do it better.”’ There is always the sophisticated 














Jim used a coat hanger to support the units of his mobile. 


Making mobiles from scrap materials gives children 
an opportunity to be inventive. The author reviews 
some of the problems when children make mobiles 
and tells us how they solve them in her own classroom. 
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child who comes along with “I saw some real mobiles at an 
art exhibit. They aren't a bit like these. We should have 
copper and silver, and really screw things together."’ He is 
often less of a creator. He is a critic. He likes adult results 
before he has the power to make them. Usually the children 
pay very little attention to his remarks. When children are 
busy inventing, their attention is not easily diverted. 

Fram experience watching children the writer would con- 
clude that: 1. Wire which can be cut with regular school 
scissors is best for mobiles, because the child gets along 
better if he uses tools which are mechanically easy for him 
to handle. If he has finer wire on hand and wishes his 
wire to be thicker he can double it or even put four or five 
strands together by twisting it. 2. Pieces of driftwood, 
wood beads, empty thread spools are good because they 
are not too heavy and can be painted with tempera. 3. 
Bright colored stiff cardboard is best when colored on both 
sides, particularly for the child who wishes to invent little 
three-dimensional units. 4. Very strong thread is needed 
to hang the mobiles when finished. In the room the children 
often hang them with wire so they will not move too much 
while they are working on them, and so they will not get 
tangled with mobiles next to them. Before they take them 
home they hang them with thread at the very top. Some 
children use thread instead of wire in all parts of the mobile. 

There is a big difference between these mobiles and the 
ones some modern artists have made for clubs, cafes and 
homes. Perhaps the difference is no greater than that 
between the designs and pictures of ages nine, ten, and 


Reed and discarded plastic were used in making this mobile. 


A mobile working center arranged in an alcove of the room. 


eleven and the successful artist who has learned from years 
of experience how to balance, how to work with metals 
and how to deal in abstractions. We must never fail to 
keep in mind that in school we are working with young 
minds and should consider standards in keeping with the 


ages of the children in the particular grades. 


Jessie Todd, who directs art at the laboratory school of 
the University of Chicago, writes widely on art education. 


Terry begins mobile of reed, plastic, bead, and movie spool. 

















A poetry mobile made of sheet plastic and aluminum wire by 
a pupil of the author. Children handled materials easily. 


Making mobiles. 
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POETRY MOBILES 


Mobiles and poetry have much in common, for each 
is made of dreams. A classroom teacher tells us what 
happened when one of the children suggested that it 
would be nice to illustrate the poems with mobiles. 


DOROTHY R. DURANT 


The introduction of the poetry unit had brought a polite 
but bored reaction until one child suggested illustrating 
each poem with a mobile. The response was overwhelming 
and it was a real thrill to see the clever and colorful mobiles 
as their make-believe world comes alive to them. It caught 
their fancy and challenged their very active imaginations. 
We experimented with wire coat hangers and materials 
rescued from wastebaskets such as nut shells, bits of screen, 
plastic, toothpicks, feathers, ribbons, beads, and bits of 
colored paper. We found that very inexpensive aluminum 
wire and thin plastic sheeting made the most colorful mobiles 
and were an easy material with which to work. 


Dorothy R. Durant teaches third and fourth grades, Wyman 
School, Denver, Colorado. Photos courtesy Denver Schools. 





Left, The Fish with the Deep Sea Smile; center, an original poem, Spacemobiles; right, The County Fair. 
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ARMY MOBILES 


GERTRUDE C. McCONNELL 


Mobiles are a popular craft project in a club or recreation 
setting. - In the Fort Baker Enlisted Men's Service Club the 
mobiles were judged by local artists on the basis of origi- 
nality, mobility, balance and form. A large table of scrap 
materials was conspicuously placed in the club. Bits of 
colored cloth, screening, wire, metal tubing, plywood pieces, 
ping-pong balls, copper foil, driftwood, branches, and con- 
struction paper were some of the items used. For constructing 
and assembling the mobiles we had on hand a good pair of 
lineman's pliers, water and oil paints and brushes, six- 
pound tested fishing line, swivels or homemade wire hooks. 

Mobiles can be completely abstract, or they may have a 
theme such as a Chinese motif. A piece of scrap material, 
such as a piece of screening, may be made into a shape, and 
other original ideas will follow. Sketches may be drawn or 
experimenting may be done directly in the materials at hand. 
In assembling mobiles, balance can be best achieved by be- 
ginning with the bottom piece and working upward. Separate 
parts may be conrected with fishing line, fastened at each 
end with swivels or homemade wire hooks to allow each 
part independent mobility. It's fun to name the mobiles after 
they are completed. Such titles as “A Night Out,” “The 
Sick Duck,"” and “The Nervous Ford"’ were originated here 
by the enlisted men. All attempts, however amateur, should 
be put up for display. Our mobiles were suspended from the 
ceiling at various heights and in staggered rows. Completed 
mobiles made excellent club decorations. They were as 
colorful and versatile as individual imaginations of creators. 


Gertrude C. McConnell is director, Fort Baker Service Club, 
Sausalito, California. Photos courtesy of the U.S. Army. 


Top, Gertrude McConnell admires mobile with Chinese motif. Below, Cpl. George Punches displays winning mobile of plywood. 
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GRACE DICKSON 


Coat hanger fun 


In all our work, we try to awaken in each child the realiza- 
tion that beauty can be expressed in many ways and that 
each person has the right to express that love of beauty 
in any way that pleases him. Thus we not only have beau- 
tiful pictures, but lovely music, colorful stories, poems, 
dances and sculpture. Creative ability in art, | feel, springs 
from a feeling of ease and enough self-assurance to at least 
be willing to experiment with the medium at hand. This 
doesn't come easily to all children as they work with paint 


A second grade teacher tells us how the common wire 
coat hangers were used by her children to make their 
stabiles and space designs. Scrap materials added 
to the wire forms gave them both color and variety. 


In second grade 


or crayons. Consequently, it was with a deep feeling of 
gratitude that | watched ordinary wire coat hangers release 
this creative feeling in several otherwise comparatively un- 
inspired children. 

After demonstrating a few quick and haphazard twists 
to a coat hanger, | place coat hangers on a table with odds 
and ends of scraps such as fine wire, colored wool, bits of 
colored paper, sparkling Christmas tie ribbon. The children 
soon added to the collection and found many ways of using 


Second grade children created unusual shapes from coat hangers and added to them bits of scrap materials, wire, wool, paper. 


JOSEPH A. DECARO PHOTO 
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the material as interests and originality grew. The first 
attempts were not too colorful nor too unusual. However, 
by admiring them, and giving a few words of encourage- 
ment, other children ventured to unwrap the twisted hook 
and really create unusual shapes. They wrapped the wire 
with colored wool and found that a drop of household 
cement would hold the ends in place and keep the wool 
from slipping. Ais each child grew more daring, we found 
bits of colored tulle fluted around wire and hung at various 
angles. Fish or geometric objects were cut from paper and 


hung with wool or wire to swing in the breeze. It was inspir- 
ing to watch the earnest, unself-conscious labor that went 
into the creation of a stabile that satisfied a child's feeling 
for beauty. The children were thrilled with the results and 
what is even more important, they learned to experiment and 
create by themselves. Soon their spare time was taken up 
with this work, which provided a release from tensions of 
other class activities. 


Grace Dickson teaches second grade at Westfield, N. J. 





Modern trends in interior decoration inspired these 
high school students to find new uses for their old 
coat hangers. Wall plaques made for their homes 
gave them a chance to create while using new tools. 


Coat hangers an 


Living in an era of new trends, we art teachers can con- 
veniently use this field to offer the students development in 
sensitivity and awareness. The home environment and the 
students’ interest interweave themselves in and out of the 


scheme for better living. The primary aim is the organiza- 


MILDRED WHITTAKER 


d high school art 


tion of the home with the school toward a common cause. 
Instead of conforming to the prevalent aim of immediate 
results this presents a variety of original experiences which 
in time will produce a more refined art work. Pressed by 
economy, art teachers are making wide use of discarded or 


High school students designed wire plaques which they could use in their own homes, keeping some particular room in mind. 















surplus materials and many achieve novel and thoroughly 
educational results. 

In making an effort to select material of qualitative 
value, we considered the black enameled coat hanger. 
Most every home apparently has an abundance of these in 
an inconspicuous niche. Reconstruction of the basic form by 
means of twisting and straightening will teach discrimination 
in taste through the selection of well proportioned sizes and 
interesting contours. Our wire plaque project developed 
from a previous lesson on modern interiors. The new trend 
in modern home decorations was noted and the simplicity 
of the wire designs provoked enthusiasm to attempt creating 
our own. We had seen work of this sort in current issues of 
home and decorators’ magazines, advertisements from ‘‘The 
New York Times,” and visits to gift departments or furnishings 
departments of nearby department stores. 

Tools necessary for forming the wire plaques were pliers, 
heavy wire cutters, a soldering iron, steel wool, and acid- 
core solder. We used only enough black enamel to touch 
up the soldered ends as the hangers already had a smooth 
coat of baked enamel on them. Each student first designed 
the type of plaque he could best use in his own home, such 
as fish, roosters. fruits, or vegetables for the kitchen or recrea- 
tion room; cartoons, sailboats, and lovely tropical leaves for 
other rooms. When he achieved an object which pleased 
him, his next step was to clean the ends of the wire, which 
were to be fastened together, by using steel wool until all 
raw metal was exposed. A small electrical soldering iron 
was then used with acid-core solder to form a permanent 
binding. A coverage of black enamel was daubed on the 
soldered spots and in a few hours the plaque was hung for 
self-appraisal by the student who had constructed it. 

Alert teachers of art will immediately note the integration 
of home arts and industrial arts with fine arts in this project. 
The creative teacher is one who is more concerned with what 
happens to the child while he is experiencing his art work, 
rather than the product placed before the critical eye of the 
public. We found this lesson offered enjoyment, experience 
from materials and tools, and the joy of freedom to create. 
We learn to make our own choices, which becomes a step 





When students achieved pleasing shapes they cut the wires, cleaned the joints, and soldered them with an acid-core solder. 


toward good thinking. It is backed by the understanding 
of media, the possibilities, limitations, adaptation, and 
application. - 


Mildred Whittaker teaches at Ravenna, Ohio, High School. 





























“Do we have to do what we want to do today, Miss Roberts?” 
Left without any motivation, children may be bored and may 


waste time in pointless activity. The wise teacher tries 
never to give more help than necessary but she is always on 


hand when needed. Send in your idea for a cartoon by Trag. 
33 
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an artist works 
in coat hangers 


HARVEY CROZE 


While experimenting with various types of metal which 
might be suitable for modern sculpture, artist Joseph Hen- 
nessy of Cranbrook Art Academy, Bloomfield Hills, Michi- 
gan, tried his hand with coat hangers, discovering that they 
were not only practical but economical. Hennessy does 
figure studies and abstractions from common hangers, and 
gathers material from the overstocked closets of his friends. 
These illustrations show examples of his work in progress. 
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Paper bead ornaments by Ruth Winship, illustrating creative possibilities when children design their own tree decorations. 


HERE'S HOW 


Brief descriptions of successful art activities, emphasizing processes and 
techniques. Readers are invited to send short items for these pages. 


Paper Bead Ornaments Handmade Christmas tree 
omaments can be as attractive or more so than those one 
buys in the stores. 


You can create your own designs by 
inventing your own arrangements of paper beads. Materials 
‘needed are few and readily obtained. Scissors, paste, a 
ruler, fine wire, and odds and ends of wire screening were 


used in making the decorations illustrated above. Other 
materials and objects may be incorporated in your design 
and the combinations will be limited only by your imagina- 


tion. Where the materials used are not colorful they may 
be painted. Ordinary wire screen, for example, may be 
painted with gold bronze if you lack copper screening. Some 
of the mobiles showr in this issue of School Arts will suggest 
other possibilities. 

The beads used in the decorations shown were made of 
scrap paper. Christmas wrappings, wallpapers, construction 
paper, and the colored pages of discarded magazines helped 
provide the paper for the beads. You will, no doubt, come 
upon other sources of interesting papers. A goodly supply 
of imagination and a willingness to experiment will add to 
the quality of the finished product. For more formal designs 
you will probably want to make your beads first. These are 
long triangles of paper rolled tightly over a large needle, 
knitting needle, or simply a broken swab stick or round 
toothpick. The long, thin triangles were blocked out with a 
ruler and cut. You may experiment with different widths for 
the narrow base and try out different lengths. The thickness 
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of the paper and length of the triangle will determine whether 
the finished bead is thin or round in shape. After the tri- 
angles are cut, the beads are made by rolling the paper 
around a needle or toothpick, beginning at the base and 
rolling toward the point. The point is pasted to finish the 
bead and it is slipped off the needle. 

When you have enough beads to start an ornament you 
are ready to string them on wire supports. Most of the orna- 
ments shown are based on the spokes of a wheel. The wires 
are twisted together at intersections. Where paper beads do 
not conceal the wire twists they may be covered with other 
paper beads which can be shaped directly around the twisted 


wire if necessary. Completed beads may be given a coating 
of varnish, shellac, or clear nail polish to add to their 
strength and sheen. Ordinary liquid glue can be used in 
mixing bronze powder. Brushes used in a glue mix may be 
washed out in water. Beads of metal foil should be fastened 
with china cement or airplane glue, instead of paste. In 
stringing beads be sure that they are pushed tight on the 
wire and the finished article will be stronger. If you add 
wires to hang ornaments on the tree at the time you are 
making them you will appreciate it later when you use them. 


Ruth H. Winship of Springville, New York, offers this idea. 


Evelyn Erz, fifth grade teacher at the Birchwood School, Bellingham, Washington, sent us these samples of Christmas tree 
decorations made with various parts of egg cartons as the base. Ornaments were painted with tempera colors and given a coat 
of shellac to protect them. Other common cartons could be used as the starting point for original Christmas decorations. 

















Animals to Ride 


A common carpenter's sawhorse may 


be the foundation for a papier-maché animal strong enough | 
for the first grade children to ride. The same procedure may 
be used by young children in making animals for a setting 
in the classroom like the Mexican market scene shown. A 
durable toy of this sort makes an excellent group project 
and gives children an opportunity to share their ideas. 


A group of first graders expressed a desire to make a 
large papier-mache animal that they could ride. After 
deciding that their subject would be a deer, they planned to 
make a list of all of the materials that it would take to do the 
job. On the list for things to be gathered from home were: 
string, newspapers, and an old sheet. The workshop could 
furnish the sawhorse armature, shellac and a brush. Sup- 
plies from the art department were: paint, brushes, felt, 
paper towels, paper-hanger’s paste, stir sticks and buckets. 
Time had to be considered in this work. It was planned to 
spend an afternoon working on stuffing the armature, another 
afternoon for the papier-maché work, and an hour each for 
painting and shellacking the deer. The children realized 
that everyone could not work on the project at the same 
time. They planned to work in groups as they finished their 
regular work. 

The process for making this durable toy was very simple. 
It was amazing to see such little ones crush newspapers into 
just the correct sizes for the different parts of the animal's 
body. Every child has the experience of working on every 
phase of its construction. As newspapers are crushed and 
placed in the proper spots, a child binds the work firmly with 
string. If the child fails to tie the bundles securely, a more 
sturdy arm may help bind the pads. After the animal is 
stuffed and wrapped with string the children invariably will 
add more padding to it at the correct places to make it look 
exactly as they want it to look. A too thin “tummy” or 
the wrong kind of ears will not please the workers. Children 
are their own critics. 

The real fun is the papier-maché work that is done on the 
figure. Everyone lines up to receive a paper towel covered 
with paper-hanger's paste. The figure begins to take shape. 
All the children love this job because it gives them the feel- 
ing of working on a huge plastic form. They caress the 
pasted towels into place and feel the satisfying sensation 
of modeling a perfected form that cannot be misshapen by 
handling. This work is something that can be experienced. 
It is enjoyment. It is fun and there is more pleasure coming! 
After three or four layers of towels are added to the struc- 
ture it is wise to wrap the animal with torn rags so that 
strength may be assured. The children are going to use this 
animal. They will climb him, ride him, slide off his tail and 
subject him to all kinds of abuses. With the little children, 
one must be with them to help them get what they want. 
With older children, a little assistance and good organiza- 
tion go along way. With wonderful stimulation, high inter- 
est and a desire to place all one has into fulfillment of a good 
idea, how can one help but have success? Interest is worth 
developing. Let the idea start with the children. 
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The first grade made a deer to ride, using a sawhorse base. 


Nancy Jane Holder, who wrote this suggestion, teaches art 
at Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. We hope it won't embarrass 
her to say that the editor was her high school art teacher. 


Although the sixth grade made their own armature for this 
donkey, younger children could have used the sawhorse base. 














FOR THE 
COMPLICATED DRAWING - 
OR THE RUSH JOB - 


AND FOR EVERYDAY LETTERING 
USE — ARTISTS AND LETTERERS 
KNOW THEY CAN DEPEND UPON 
THESE LITTLE WIZARDS OF 
ARTCRAFT 











Drawn and lettered with @-C-D- Speedball Pens in Speedball inks 





Tempera Uses A six-page folder giving 
new ideas and suggested uses for Artista 
tempera colors is yours for the asking. Re- 
cently published, the colorful folder tells 
how this product may be used for the 
Scratchboard or Etching Technique, Print- 
ing, Games, Decorating Stones, in combina- 
tion with string and Crayola crayons, and in 
making masks of paper plates. In addition 
to the text, there are illustrations of finished 
pieces, using some of the techniques sug- 
gested in the text. 

You will also find a color mixing chart, 
which points the way to many exciting com- 
binations of Artista tempera. The folder 
also gives helpful hints on the use and care 
of tempera and how to get the most out of 
this colorful medium. 

For your free copy, simply write Items of 
Interest Editor, School Arts, 1412 Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for 
the new Artista Tempera folder. Before 
January 31, please. 


Remote Control New built-in mechanism 
for push-button control of stripfilm from any 
point in the room is featured in the new 
Soundview film slide projectors, now avail- 
able for schools. 

The popular model, PS65F shown here. 
is a 500-Watt projector which also accom- 
modates 2 by 2 and bantam slides for slide 
carrier operation. 

Other features of special interest to the 
educational field are: compact, stream- 
lined design, light but sturdy construction; 
cooled by powerful 4-blade fan, and high 
optical standards. Ask your visual aids 
dealer about this new item. 


High School Photo Contest An excel- 
lent opportunity for high school students 
throughout the U.S. and its territorial pos- 
sessions to exercise their creative talents and 
to express themselves through photography, 
is now being offered through the 10th An- 
nual (1955) National High School Photo- 
graphic Awards. This competition, spon- 
sored by Eastman Kodak Company, has the 
approval of the Contest Committee of the 
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Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency. 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 
Comes ready to use. 

For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 

Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 

Cone 06-02 Matt 

Cone 07-02 Crystalline 

Cone 07-02 Crackle 

Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes details on 


dry and liquid overglaze and underglaze 
colors, kilns, wheels and pottery supplies. 


“Drak enteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place * New York 7, N. Y. 
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BLACK BRISTLE 
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«+e MUST for school work. 
“Stand it on end”... won't go limp 


WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


472 West 34th Street @¢ New York 1,N.Y. 




































Great a | weeny in ~ aimee 
History with 


SPEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


History, Booklets, School Calendars 
and Christmas Card Programs 


Know the full benefits of good Block Printing Program. 
Send today for free lesson plans and order a stock of 
the familiar Speedball Lino Cutter Sets No. 1. Sold at 
all school supply houses. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. - CAMDEN 1, WJ. 


SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS 














Grazing Horse by Keizan 


FREE PRINT EXHIBIT 


Treat your school to a cultural exhibition of rare 
handmade color wood-block prints. Landscapes, 
birds, and flower compositions. No charge or obli- 
gation. Plan to show before the Holidays. Ex- 
hibits available for immediate shipment. Write 
for folder K giving details. 


The Robert Lee Gallery 


Newtown, Conn, 


















‘our own fine leather = Add 
Zz oN a “ ak toe professional finish with 
‘ Fiebing's Leather Refinishing Kit. 
(ESN Contains 9 basic preparations — 
> everything you need for a com- 










i Now — make 
your own ‘gifts for Christmas, 


, Complete Kit $3.50 Postpaid 
ee Sees banter on How to 

DVE and REFINISH LEATHER 
ASK YOUR DEALER or write dir 


FIEBING CREMCAS co. 





National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

Providing a total of $5,000 in cash 
prizes, the 1955 Awards are open to stu- 
dents in daily attendance (grades 9-12) at 
any public, private, or parochial high school 
in the United States and its territories. There 
is no limit to the number of photos an en- 
trant may submit. The primary qualifica- 
tions are that the pictures must have been 
taken by the students themselves, since 
April 15, 1954, and that these same photos 
have not been previously entered in any 
national contests. Entries can be sent in 
between January 1 and March 31, 1955. 
Winners will be announced in May of 1955. 
Entries will be judged in four classes: (1) 
School Activities; (2) People (away from 
school); (3) Pictorials; (4) Animals and 
Pets. Prizes will be given for each class. 

Full information may be obtained from 
the National High School Photographic 
Awards, 343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Teaching Help An eight-page folder 
offering helpful suggestions and ideas for 
using the Flo-Master is yours for the asking. 
It gives examples of how Flo-Master is used 
by teachers in doing flash cards, posters, 
charts and maps, decorations, various kinds 
of visual hearing aids, lettering and other 
everyday classroom activities. The ex- 
amples of work showing the versatility of 
this medium have been submitted by class- 
room teachers; so you're sure to get ideas 
you can easily adapt to your particular 
school or class. 

For your free copy, please write Cushman 
and Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. SA, 153 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y., and ask 
for a copy of Flo-Master School Bulletin. 


Audio-Visual Catalog The new cata- 
logue of the Franco-American Audio- 
Visual Distribution Center is now available. 
It lists and briefly describes 250 films, 155 
lantern-slide series, 56 exhibitions, 285 film- 
strips, 16 sets of recordings concerning Art 
and Architecture, Geography and People, 
History and Present-day Conditions, and 
French Language and Literature. Cata- 
logues will be sent free to teachers request- 
ing them from FADC, 972 Fifth Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. 


Spatter Ink Set A new craft set, de- 
signed to simplify the use of spatter ink, 
has just been developed by the Sanford 
Ink Company of Bellwood, Illinois. This 
set, called ‘Sanford Spatter Craft Stencil 
Set’’ contains a spatter gun, eight bottles of 
spatter ink in the most wanted colors, and 
six sheets of stencil paper. The cover of the 
package containing the spatter craft set 
lists many applications in which fabrics can 
be decorated by means of stencils, with 
permanent color that can be washed or dry- 
cleaned. Ask about this set at your school 
supply dealers. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Drawn with General’s Charcoal Pencil by 7th grade pupil 

































































Here’s the Easiest 
Way to Draw 
with Charcoal 


A single trial tells you why General's 
Charcoal Pencil is the most convenient 
charcoal your students can use. It has 
all the dynamic qualities of stick char- 
coal—gives the same satisfying results 
—but keeps hands and clothes clean. 


Gencral’s Charcoal Pencil saves stu- 
dents time and money, too. It sharpens 
readily . . . handles easily . . . stands up 
well in use. Gone is the breakage prob- 
lem so common with ordinary charcoal. 

Why not recommend General’s Char- 
coal Pencil to your students today? At 
art stores everywhere in 4 degrees: 
HB-2B-4B-6B. 













































FREE! Write to Dept. SA for a free trial 
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GENERAL PENCIL ‘COMPANY 








67 FLEET TREET JERSEY CITY 6, N 





POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such » popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 

ugh for begi s’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform- 
ance. Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and home 
ceramic studios. 
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New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con- 
trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 
features include built-in water container, attached 
wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 
recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 
+ « « @f write for complete literature. 


B & | Manufacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis. 






































HOLIDAY 
ARE NOW FOR 

— CRAFT ACTIVITIES 

or metalwork and jewelry 
of tools and materials for 
or circular giving prices 


i t 
er materials now 
corey Wide choice 
teachers and craftsmen. Ask 
of pewter and copper in _— a “4 
circles for bowls and trays. a 
and portfolios filled with inter 
ing ideas and suggestions. BS 
Illustrated catalog S is yours 
50 cents. Your money refu 
on first $3.00 order. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY C 
Street 


40 Thomas Providence, R.I. 





COLORS : 


ALPHACOLOR 

HALK PASTELS ™™® 
@ BRILLIANT eCLEAN eSM(¢ 
® NON-TOXI( 


SEND FOR MANUAL SA. 1% 


WEBER COSTELLO CO 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 








ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 39) 


Oil Paint Beginners in oil painting will 
find helpful suggestions in a new folder 
offered at no cost by F. Weber Co. It gives 
background information about this tech- 
nique, and suggests ways to help the be- 
ginrer get started. For example, it en- 
courages experimentation with varied con- 
sistencies to familiarize the beginner with 
paint; it offers suggestions for the care of 
equipment, and it recommends items of 
equipment and supplies. In addition, the 
folder offers some elementary rules for mix- 
ing colors. Another feature is the section 
on suggested mixtures to obtain tints for 
objects and subject matter. Here you will 
find, by subject, color combination sugges- 
tions suitable for landscapes, flowers, fruits 
and figures. Each of these main headings 
is sub-divided to include color suggestions 
for many and varied items coming within 
the main classifications. 

The beginner and amateur oil painter will 
find much helpful information in this folder. 
For your free copy simply write Items of 
Interest Editor, School Arts, 1412 Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for 
the Weber, “Oil Painting for the Be- 


ginner" folder. Before January 31, please. 


Christmas Wrapping A colorful book- 
let offering ideas for gift wrapping packages 
is yours for only 25 cents. Many different 
types of wrappings are described and illus- 
trated, as well as useful hints on methods of 
packing a variety of shapes and sizes. In 
addition, you'll find illustrations of proc- 
esses used in making many different kinds 
of package trimmings—bows, fastenings and 
wraps. 

The wraps and decoration effects in the 
booklet are not confined to the Christmas 
season; the suggestions cover the whole 
range of holidays and other gift acces- 
sories—anniversaries, weddings, new babies, 
graduation, going away, Easter, and many 
more. 

The booklet has twenty-four pages, size 
84 by “1 inches, and may be obtained by 
sending 25 cents to Mr. William Ingleby, 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass., 
and asking for a copy of Gift Wrap the 
Dennison Way. 


About Washington, D. C. A U. S. 
government sponsored booklet giving high- 
lights about our capitol city makes interest- 
ing pre-trip reading for those planning to 
visit there during the holiday season. In a 
sense, the booklet isa guided tour of the city 
because it takes the reader through many 
of the buildings and gives information about 
them—their functions, architecture, history, 
etc.—all in a chatty, informal vein. Wheth- 
er you plan to visit Washington or not, you 
will feel a little cioser relationship with it 
after reading this booklet. 

For your copy, send 20 cents to Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., and ask for a copy of Know Your 
Capitol City. It has forty pages, size, 6 x 9. 


QUALITY KILN KITS—$19.95 up 
Easily assembled at home — For enameling . . . 
porcelain . . . ceramics — Plug into any 110-V 
line—Safe, efficient, low operating cost. 

Write for descriptive literature 


S$. A. BUELL KILNS 
BOX 302, Royal Oak, Michigan Tel. LINCOLN 92-4298 





Big Savings... LEATHER 


Now, for the first time, you can buy full sides of top 
grain cowhide at our special, amazingly low “Tan- 
nery-to-you” prices. For details, Write Dept. 7. 


W. D. Byron & Sons, Williamsport, Md. 


Fine cowhide tanners since 1832 





terest AGROLITE = 


© "600" MATTE Fixative 

(You can work over!) Artist 
© "100" CLEAR Acrylic. 

**600"" Damar Varnish Sprays 
° ony and Matte BLACK 

and WHITE. Rich Gold and Aluminum. 

SOLD AT ART SUPPLY STORES. 

Write Today for FREE Literature. 
ACROLITE, INC., Dept.S, HILLSIDE, N. J. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE Act or Concress or Auaust 24, 1912, 


AS AMENDED BY THE Acts oF Marca 3, 1933, anp Ju.y 2, 
1946 (39 U. 8. C. 233) 


Of Tse Scuoot Arrs Magazine published monthly 


except July and August at Worcester, Massachusetts, for 
October 1, 1954. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Editor, D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, None 
Business Manager, Paul F. Goward, Worcester, Mass. 


The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 


The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass 
Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass, 
Anna 8. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Inez F. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Rae M. Spencer, Worcester, Maas. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: (If 
there are not any, so state.) None. 


The two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
—— stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 


5. The average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to d subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: (This information 
is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly 
newspapers only.) 


Pavut Gowarp, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of Septem- 
ber, 19. 
Wuu1ao B. Jennison, 
Notary Public. 


[Seal] (My commission expires August 18, 1955.) 








FREE TO TEACHERS! 


FULL SIZE 
JAR OF 


Ready Mixed 


TEXTILE 
PAINT 


Textile Painting projects are enthusiastically wel- 
comed by all age groups. Pactra’s Ready-Mixed 
Textile Paints are the answer for beginner or ex- 
pert alike! Used right from the jar means no mixing 
—no mess—no left over colors at period’s end. 24 
brilliant colors available—including pastels—that 
are fast drying...an advantage, too, when class- 
room time is limited. 

WRITE TODAY TO... 


| pactra, Chemical Company 
1213 North Highland Avenue 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
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: S AVOR, RUHL CATALOG 


Plan your purchases with our cat- 
alog. Shop AT YOUR LOCAL 
ART SUPPLY STORE. If your 
store doesn’t have what you want, 


THEY CAN GET IT FROM 

































i FAVOR, RUHL. Free catalog sup- 
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f FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 
i 425 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill 
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Sugar and Spice Here are a few brief 
quotations from recent letters. ‘This is my 
first year of teaching art and | want to 
thank you for such an inspiring and invigo- 
rating magazine, School Arrts,"" writes a 
reader from Ohio. “We would like to take 
this opportunity to compliment you on the 
new School Arts magazine and say that we 
look forward to receiving our copies with 
enthusiasm,"’ says a Maine subscriber. 
From lowa: “You are doing an excellent 
job of making School Arts a useful maga- 
zine for teachers. The colored illustration 
in the November issue was a welcome sur- 
prise. The articles and editorial about 
industrial arts were of special interest."’ 
An Alabama art educator writes: ‘I needn't 
tell you how much improved School Arts 
has been—not only in layout and typog- 
raphy and content, but also in the editorials 
and in the general impression each issue 
makes of having a firm direction and high 
professional standards.” 

From a Michigan art educator: “| am 
pleased to see evidence of your making a 
definite stand on such things as number 
painting kits. That is true bravery. Keep 
up the good work."’ A Florida art super- 
visor writes: ‘Your editorial, ‘Give Up the 
Crafts,’ scared me silly! | read the first 
paragraph with mounting horror until | 
finally realized you were not advocating 
limiting our field but only extending argu- 
ments of the other side."" She recommends 
that committees be set up to study this prob- 
lem, which is a very real one in her area. 


Not Everything’s Nice An _ Illinois 
teacher writes: ‘‘l find that | have to reject 
more than ninety per cent of the ideas | learn 
about in your magazine. The techniques 
your magazine describe are delightful in- 
deed for the authors who develop them. 
But we readers are faced with classes twice 
and three times as large, a minimum of 
materials with which to work, and little 
space. There is a crying need felt today by 
thousands of special art teachers like my- 
self and regular teachers who are daily 
go'ng out of college methodology courses, 
workshops, and reading the myriad of 
entries in periodicals of art education, only 
to be left racking their brains for practical 
ideas in facing the far from ideal situations 
in their own classes.” 


Although favorable letters far exceed the 
unfavorable ones, we are working very hard 
to provide practical help for every reader. 
The editor, advisory editors, and contribu- 
tors know what it is to face a large class 
with few materials. Your editor taught 106 
eighth graders at one time in his first art 
teaching position, and with little material. 
Can you top that? Instead of shooting the 
tax payers and ec y-minded admini 

trators let’s try to educate them on the 
values in smaller classes and adequate 
materials. In the meantime each teacher 
has to adapt the ideas of others to his own 
situation. Art is a personal matter and can 
never be taught in an assembly-line manner. 
















DECORATES aii 


a popular art craft project 
Delightful basswood hinged lid boxes. size 2% x 3% x 1” 
height. Colors beautifully with any color medium. Smooth- 
ly sanded, lock corner construction. Order Box No. 20. 


leuly............@@cea 396 or more ........30c ea. 
BU daw hc-vceosas 35c ea. Postage extra. 


Color fiuk Crafts Catalog listing many attract 
ive items all ready for designing and decorating. Free to 


atu —— 
———— SANDUSKY. OHIO 













38-Page 













Free to Schools and Institutions 
... Write on Letterhead 


We carry a complete line of supplies and equipment 


for ceramics, including COPPER ENAMELING. 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


Professional staff of long experience 


3517 Riverside Drive, Dept. SA-12, Dayton 5, Ohio 



























M.-©. DeB-R«N 


DUAL-PURPOSE ART DESK 





Designed by a school architect. Equipped with 
automatic raising and lowering device for effi- 
ciency and silent operation. 


Available in Palomino or Natural Birch Finish 
Free Catalog on Request 


DESKS OF AMERICA, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 6, CONNECTICUT 
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SEE AND READ HOW TO USE 


these and other exciting materials in making masks 
Rubber Balloons Plasticine 

Fiberboard Plaster Molds 

Tin Foil Liquid Rubber Molds 
Corrugated Cardboard Chicken Wire 


TRY THESE DIFFERENT TYPES OF MASKS 


You'll find how to make them and many ideas 
for using them, too—each covered in a separate 


chapter of MASK MAKING. 


Paper-bag Masks Fiberboard Three-dimen- 
Colored Construction sional Forms 


Paper Masks Using Your Head 
Balloon Masks for a Mask 


Papier-maché Masks Paper Form—Vertical and 
Fiberboard Wall Masks Horizontal Planes 


Marionette Heads Head Masks 


Advance Copies 
Available December 


10 Chapters—100 Pages—Fully Illustrated 


price $5.50 postpaid 
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Coming Son—NEW BOOK 


MASK MAKING 


Creative Methods and Techniques 


By MATTHEW BARANSKI 
Art Teacher, Buffalo, N. Y. Public Schools 


Easier to | each — Easier to Learn 


Teaching or learning—making masks is easier—has 
more incentive—with this idea-filled book to help you. 


In this book you'll find mask making activities for all ages 
—from the simplest forms for elementary grades to those suitable 
for High Schools and adults. And you use this book with con- 
fidence because it gives you, with simple drawings, clear 
photographs, and readable text, easy methods and techniques 
for making masks. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive 
and easily acquired materials are needed. 


When you teach three-dimensional design . . . When you need something 
unique to make a play, dance, assembly, holiday program or other activity sparkle 
with originality . . . When you're looking for a vehicle to correlate artcraft 
with other subjects . . » Use the ideas this book brings you to spark action and 
incentive, and give a lift to your program with the thrill of satisfying, creative results. 


Written by an art teacher of long experience and unique skill in making masks, Mr. Baranski gives 
you a host of ideas covering a wide range of this fascinating subject. You see and read how to 
present mask making activities in a creative way; how to challenge the imagination; and how to 
use the classroom tested methods and techniques to give satisfying—stimulating results. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS OF PROCESSES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF FINISHED PIECES. SOUND CREATIVE ART APPROACH. 


Order copies today. SEND NO MONEY NOW. We'll bill you on publication. 
Just clip and mail this coupon. 


The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
1412 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send copies of MASK MAKING at $5.50 each, 
as soon as copies are available. Bill me when you ship—postpaid. 















INTEGRATION OF SCHOOL ART 


Ruby Claire Ball, laboratory school art instructor, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, writes on integration. 


Art is a popular subject. Many teachers would agree with 
the educator who said recently, ‘I'd like to see the whole 
public school curriculum move in the direction of art educa- 
tion. But,"’ he amended, “‘l believe it should be called by 
some other name. The term ‘art’ should not be broadened 
enough to cover the movement.”’ The idea has significance. 
If the teacher feels that everything that is lively and reward- 
ing in the public school curriculum should not necessarily 
go by the name of art, we must agree. Activities in arith- 
metic and science, English, and social studies, can be just 
as delightful, just as stimulating, just as clearly a road to 
universal perceptions, as can the arts. And yet art has 
traditionally carried with it this enviable and mysterious 
aura. Small wonder that activities have developed which 
seek to borrow the aura for other subjects. Under the banner 
of integration, these activities combine art with another sub- 
ject, often with no real value to either. Let us examine 
some typical art lessons, in terms of their purpose and their 
inherent values to children. 

The fifth grade is doing a mural about Daniel Boone. 
This will presumably make vivid and graphic a story which 
might otherwise have been mere history, unilluminated. 
But the endless murals of Daniel Boone, dully fighting end- 
less Indians, are often anything but vivid. Perhaps the 
reason is that art is being used to enliven a subject which 
should already be rich in meaning. Art is no crutch. 
Expression, through its media, requires the motivation of an 
intense and personal interest in the subject. Or perhaps the 
fifth grade teacher is using art as a research activity, a means 
of fixing information as to how the pioneers dressed, of 
studying their customs and living conditions. Research is 
an excellent learning activity, but if it is called art, it is 
called by the wrong name. It should not be used in such a 
manner as to become a substitute for the creative experience. 

The sixth grade pupils are making animals and figures of 
papier-machée. These are to be used in a three-dimensional 
arrangement related to the study of the Chinese peasant. 
The measure of value for this activity might be expressed 
thus: “Do the sixth graders have freedom to explore the 
nature of their materials, and the incentive to compose 
these materials into shapes both pleasing and expressive? 
Or are they simply having a lesson in social studies which, 
because of the handiwork, lasts four days instead of one?” 


beginning teacher 


The second grade is integrating art with a unit on safety. 
They have discussed a number of rules, which, properly 
observed, keep one from getting hurt. It is a personal 
experience for children to be cautioned about observing 
safety rules, and a little free discussion will bring various 
responses from them. Martha knows the dangers of traffic. 
She draws a child who has been knocked down by a car, 
while other children look on. The accident was unnecessary, 
because a large traffic light, about the size of the child, 
dangles from the top of the page. The proportion is in- 
accurate but emphatic, as a second-grader’s will be. The 
moral is inescapable: Look both ways before crossing. 
Integration, in this instance, has given Martha an added 
language for her personal use. 

The eighth grade pupils are inquiring about perspective. 
They are no longer satisfied with three-sided houses and 
roads that rise on the page instead of lying flat. In keeping 
with the nature of eighth-graders, they are looking for 
something new and different, in this case the science and 
the craft of perspective. Unless their previous art training 
has been of unusual quality, they will not associate perspec- 
tive with composition. Here it is incumbent upon the good 
art teacher to satisfy any natural interest in perspective 
on the part of her pupils, and at the same time to help them 
to understand it as a factor in composition, to incorporate 
it into good page layout. 

The integration of art with other subjects is, of itself, 
neither totally desirable nor totally undesirable; but the 
practice has lent itself to misuse. A\rt can serve other sub- 
jects without losing its own character, if it is sensitively 
understood and presented. It is the attempt to borrow the 
“aura” without understanding the spirit which robs art of its 
freshness and profundity, which makes of it a prop with which 
to redeem spiritless teaching in other subjects. The teacher 
need not necessarily be well-grounded in the techniques of 
art. If she has even a small insight into the dual processes 
of selecting and composing, she is prepared to open up new 
areas of experience for her pupils. In the earliest experience 
with it, art may serve as an avenue for self-expression, a 
means of insight into universal laws, a route to imagination 
and inventiveness, a source of emotional satisfaction. As 
such, it justifies itself. It finds its role in that which balances 
and complements, that which satisfies the otherwise-under- 
nourished aspects of the child's personality. It is this role 
which must be respected if art is to continue to serve as a 
major and unique means by which the child sets himself 
right with his world. 
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mune, GOOD BOOKS 


by Manfred L. Keiler, 


ccc = «10 Help You in Artcraft Teaching 


This book is written to give ideas and 

practical help to classroom teachers i . 

in elementary grades, who have little These books have been carefully selected to give you ideas and sugges- 
or no formal training in art educa- 4 P ‘ 

sia” Shia tack the Un Ged ot tions on a variety of artcraft subjects. Many other good books on these 
activities give you ideas for year- 


os onl ape haa and allied subjects are also available. Just drop us a card if we can be 


holidays; estions for developin : ~ . 
orn So of help in supplying other books of interest to you. 


pr gt “és yak a Creative Hands Bookshop, 1412 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
rary art teaching methods 


225 pages 50 children's drawings 120 lesson suggestions = “ PAPER SCcU LPTU RE 


Circle No. 1 in the coupon $4.00 by Mary Grace Johnston 
Arts High School, Newark, New Jersey 


This portfolio gives you the methods and processes of using paper as a medium 
of art expression. It contains twenty-four large sheets, size 17 x 11 inches, each 
covering a different paper sculpture activity. There are eleven sheets covering 
folding, scoring, cutting, bending, fastening, assembling and other processes to 
help you get started. They also help you apply these processes in making a 
variety of basic shapes columns, cones, cylinders, leaves, scrolls, bird and 
abstract forms. Only a few basic materials are needed. In addition there are 
thirteen sheets giving superlative examples of completed forms and ideas and 
suggestions for making them — heads, musical instruments, men and women, 
masks, abstracts, Christmas and other symbolic figures, and everyday forms. 
Throughout, you are encouraged to make your own designs. Use the ideas this 
portfolio offers for exhibits, decorations, plays, posters, displays and other 
activities where paper and three-dimensional design add interest. You'll spark 
originality with stimulating, creative results, with this portfolio to help you. 
Circle No 5 in the coupon $3.75 





ART 
FOR YOUNG 
AMERICA 


by Nicholas, Trilling, 
Lee & Stephen 
Enlarged and revised edition of a 


widely used art teaching and refer- 
ence book. Conf with temp 


we ence Sate: == THE ARTS IN THE CLASSROOM P The Arte 


LAL TL TELL CLL 1 I 





tice. Organized along the accepted ; fi (Jassrot 
course plan for Junior High level. by Natalie Cole ‘ yn th ‘ 
Offers you a rich and varied art activities program, plus appreciation . 
Gemma ind sdaaiindh dikidiad vidibien eb ollie Gs aadte Formerly, Teacher, Los Angeles Public Schools 
many in full color. Functional use of art knowledge is also included to 
help you in the application of art in daily living. 
292 pages 
Cirele No. Z in the coupon ; $3.20 





In this warm, sympathetic book Mrs. Cole tells how she guides her pupils in creative art 
activities, setting them free to work things out according to their own inner feelings and 
thus helping them to accomplishments in painting, clay work, block printing, dancing, 
and writing. She gives many specific details to help teachers apply their general philosophy 
in teaching the arts. The author has the rare gift of being able to take the reader with 
her into the classroom experience and to show him how she lives and creates with the 
children. Practical help is to be found throughout the book — help in the actual materials, 


CREATIVE TEACHING IN ART = Giucnacinihecmen en tuations 
by Victor D'Amico, 


Director of Education, Museum of Modern Art 


$2.75 


CREATIVE ART AND CRAFTS 
Revised and enlarged edition. First published in 1942. A book to 


For the Classroom 
help students develop a creative concept of art education. Many and ‘ 
varied art activities are presented to help you develop personality i by Elsie Dorsey, 
growth in your pupils. Materials and suggested procedures at various Supervisor of Art, Regina Public Schools, Saskatchewan, Canada 
levels are based on sound educational objectives. The many practical Ps ra Wei b : ' ar bli itt Canine book off 
suggestions for art activities will be of lasting help and inspiration to you. = a 2 eee on in the public schools of Canada, this new book offers 
288 illustrations help in developing a creative art program throughout the elementary school years. It 
Circle No. 3 in the coupon $4.00 suggests materials to use, how to start, how to progress, and what to expect at different 
; age levels. A special feature is the great number and variety of illustrations of 
children's work—at various age levels. The fresh supply of artcraft ideas and sug- 
gestions this book brings you from “North of the border” will be a constant inspira- 
tion to you and your pupils throughout the school year. 


CHILDREN ==. c, 
ARE ARTISTS 


by Daniel M. 
Mendelowitz, 


Prof. of Art and Education, 
Stanford University 





ORDER TODAY WITH THIS COUPON 


Creative Hands Bookshop 
1412 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Do you sometimes feel your pupils 
are not getting the most out of their 
art experiences? If so, this book will 
help you, because it tells in a lucid 
manner how teachers and parents may 
help children of various ages get more 
understanding and benefit from their 
art experiences. It tells you what may be expected at various age levels, 
and how teachers may meet children's sti and probi without 
hampering their expression. More than sixty well-chosen illustrations 
of children’s work cover the period from preschool age through ad- 
olescence. 
140 pages 
Circle No. 4 in the coupon $3.00 
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Please send book (s) as indicated by the number (s) | have circled: 


fa 2: ae 5 [] Payment enclosed 
() Send bill payable in 30 days 


Name - - - 





1) SAVE POSTAGE. Check here if you enclose payment and we pay postage. Prices 
subject to change. 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Could you give me some suggestions for art in first grade? 
I’ve been away from it so long, I’m afraid my ideas might 
be quite antiquated. Pennsylvania 


Art education is different indeed from the prescribed over- 
directed stereotype activities of six-year-olds a few years 
ago. Emphasis is on the learning possibilities of the process 
rather than the slickness or. adult look of the product. No 
longer is mere busy work countenanced. School time is 
precious for every one in the first grade. Each pupil needs 
teacher's stimulation and guidance to make the most of his 
school day. Gone are patterns, copying, tracing and 
coloring-in. Art experiences are not now confined to 
cutting colored patterns for holiday decoration or struggling 
to get crayons to take on small sheets of paper teacher has 
hectographed. What then? 

The six-year-old can be motivated by the teacher to 
paint freely his own experiences actual or wished-for. You 
may find that much of your work is to help your pupils dis- 
cover new interests, discuss these new experiences, tell about 
them visually with paint, clay or paper. You will have 
him feel that you are interested in his experiences, that you 
value what he has to say through art materials. Your success 
will depend also on the way you provide for your pupils to 
express themselves. Have you large bristle brushes, plenty 
of paper at least 18 by 24 inches in size, good powder or 
poster paint in red, blue, yellow, and black and white? Do 
you have scissors, colored paper, hammers, saws, nails, 
wood scraps? Have you plenty of moist clay in a covered 
crock that children can move easily on a platform equipped 
with casters? Is your room provided with wash-up facilities? 
Can you improvise with pail and pan? 

Your careful organization of your supplies and equip- 
ment can facilitate the children's learning and make for ease 
and frequency of use. Soon they will take pride in their 
responsibility for the care and tidiness of their work areas. 
A designated work space, easels, table, a wall shelf, floor, 
chalkboard, you can plan for with your pupils. Jars or cans 
of paint, a brush in each, big cans with just a little water for 
washing brushes, large sheets of paper, clipped to 18- by 
24-inch pieces of Upson board for work surface provide the 
things for painting. You provide the stimulation, encourage- 
ment and appreciation. The children have keen interests. 
Your stimulation will be based on your knowledge of your 
pupils and their needs. You might read to them a short 
poem or a portion of a story. Discussion of such things as 


What We Like to Do, How | Help Mother, Where Daddy 


questions you ask 


Works, When | Went to the Circus, What | Saw at the Farm, 
My Pet, brings ideas actively into the child's thinking and 
helps him organize his ideas on paper. A group can work 
in the art corner while you work with other groups on other 
learning experiences. Must you show these children how to 
draw? No indeed! The six-year-old unspoiled by coloring 
books or adult criticism will paint with joyous abandon- 
ment. He has many ideas. You will need to talk over these 
ideas with your group but each child will paint or model his 
own concept in his own way. 

To strengthen your courage and increase your under- 
standing you might read Lowenfeld's Your Child and His 
Art, published by Macmillan, 1954. In Lowenfeld’s Crea- 
tive and Mental Growth, revised in 1952, and Gaitskell and 
Gaitskell Art Education in the Kindergarten and Children 
and Their Pictures, published by Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 
Peoria, Illinois, you will find that the illustrations will assist 
you in getting the child’s point of view and in setting your 
expectancies. 

As you plan your program and set goals you will be 
wise to refrain from providing too wide a variety of materials 
and experiences. The child will paint many, many times or 
use moist or modeling clay with fresh interest. He may 
become confused and baffled by too much. You may have 
some children such as a teacher of kindergarten. She asked, 
“Why does Jack use. only yellow when he paints? There 
are other colors there. He just starts with yellow and makes 
his houses and everything yellow.” It's a reasonable guess 
that Jack may not be seeing color. He is interested in the 
sheer joy of manipulating a brush so among your six-year- 
olds many may just scribble or merely roll or pound his clay. 
This is a normal phase of growth. It is indicative of the 
child’s development and his natural way of working to meet 
his needs. 

You will not need suggestions of things to make. These 
come from the children. You will want to try painting for 
yourself or modeling in clay or swishing in finger paint. 
You may visit several classrooms where six-year-olds are 
happily living and working. You might seek counsel of 
many teachers who are working with primary school children. 
You have children who are creative and unafraid, let's keep 
them eager to try. 


Dr. Alice Baumgarner is director of art education, State of 
New Hampshire. Questions may be addressed to her at the 
State House, Concord, New Hampshire, or sent to the editor. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV. and Plastic Design, 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 


EXPLORING ART 


3 new art films in color for elementary and secondary students 
CRAYON RESIST—TORN PAPER 


MONOTYPE PRINTS 
Series price $165 or $60 each. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAJY, Inc. 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. © Chicago 4, Ill. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


PPI oan OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 

combuning professional taming in art wath a etrong liberal 
pore mes Pere essional training in art with a strong liberal 
Major programs in fashion illustration, 
peed wap se design, painting, art teacher training, interior 
design, and illustration. 

For catalog write 

DONALD L. OLIVER, Director of Admissions 

705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Get prompt service from one of the | stocks 
of leather, x. lacine and Fs we gant in the be coustry, Also, wood- 
enware, beadwork, ~~ and allied crafts. We specialize 
in complete service to schools. Send for big, free, 52-page 
catalog. Write Dept. SA-1 


SAX BROS., INC., 11141 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








SELECT YOUR OWN 
PRECIOUS STONES 
Finest ho mae sent = gq =F goorevel, 

x cuta 
polished Amom methyst, Cornet, Topaz, Jade, etc. 
50¢ AND UP ” WRITE TODAY! 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. 
Dept. A, 447 Book Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 








To Help in Your Art Teaching 


order these SCHOOL ARTS books and portfolios 


The Art Teacher, Pedro delemos—384 pages, 7th printing, 1949 . . . . . . . . $7.50 
Cartooning Plus Good Drawing, Weaver—4th tities 1947 ; . 3.75 


Cartooning Sports, Weaver—1949 . 


3.75 


Creative Expression with Crayons, Boylston—100 pages, 1953 eee) . 3.95 


Costumes—History of, Seilner—24 plates, 18th printing, a portfolio . . . . . . =. 14.50 


Costumes—interpretive, Rose Netzorg Kerr 
American Costumes Portfolio—1 2 plates 


1.50 


Renaissance and Elizabethan Costumes Portfolio—12 p plates ) . fis 1.50 
Esypt, Greece and Rome Costumes Portfolio—12 plates . . 


The Orient Costumes Portfolio—1 2 plates 


The Age of Chivalry Costumes Porifolio—12 plates . . . =. i i«w«si(<«it«S 1.50 
Costumes in America, 100 Years 1850-1950, Rose N. Kerr—1951 eer cane . 4.95 


Design—Historic, Rose N. and James W. Kerr 


Ancient and Classic Design Portfolio—4th printing . . . . =... . ~. +. = 2,00 


Medieval Design Portfolio—4th printing . 


Design—Simplified Modern, Lyons and dihemee—ith ndetinn, postiche, 18 ‘plates 2.50 


Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos—2nd printing, 1950, bound in cloth . 


5.75 


Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos—2nd printing, 1950, bound in paper. ae 3.50 


Lettering, Pedro deLemos—7th printing, 1950, portfolio, 21 plates 


1.50 


Lettering—Modern, Boris Andreyeff—Tth printing, 1950, portfolio, 16 pletie eee 
Mask Making, Matthew Baranski—in preparation—ready December 

Metal Crafts—Art, Pedro deLemos—4th printing, portfolio, 16 plates 

Paper Sculpture, M. Grace Johnston—2nd printing, 1953, portfolio, 24 plates 

Pictorial Block Printing, Pedro deLemos—4th printing, portfolio, 16 plates 

Weaving, Pottery and Puppetry Crafts, Pedro deLemos—1948 j 

Wood, Cardboard, Cloth and Metal Crafts, Pedro deLemos—2nd printing, 1949 





Fill in Coupon . . 


SCHOOL ARTS, 1412 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., 
or to the following schoo! supply companies: 


Boston 17, Mass. Campbell & Hall, 986 Commonwealth Ave. 
Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sq. 
Chicago 11, iff. A.C. McClurg & Co., 333 E. Ontario St. 
Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 


. For prompt service send orders to 


Hillside, N. J. Baker & Taylor 

Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
New York 13, N. Y. American News Co., 131 Varick St. 
Pasadena, Calif. A. C. Vroman, Inc., 383 So. Pasadena Ave. 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. VanNess 
Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co. 

Syracuse 4, N. Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
Union, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 2393 Vaux Hall Rd. 


In CANADA at slightly higher prices to Moyer | i | Sys. Ltd. 


Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg, 


Please send the following titles 


(C1 Enclosed in payment is $ 





C) Please send bill. 
Position 


..City and State 


DECEMBER 1954 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


Boston Museum School 
Boston University 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Acrolite, Inc. 40 
American Crayon Company Cover IV 
Binney & Smith, Inc. Cover II 
Milton Bradley Company Cover III 
Craftint Manufacturing Co. ‘ 3 
General Pencil Company 
M. Grumbacher 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Pactra Chemical C 
Weber Costello Cengaie 
F. Weber Company 





BOOKS, FILMS AND PRINTS 
Creative Hands Bookshop 
The Davis Press, Inc. 
Tet, + 7 Film RnR. 
The Robert Lee Gallery 





CERAMICS, KILNS AND POTTERY 
B & I Mig. Company 
S. A. Buell Kilns 
Craitools, Inc. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 
Pemco Corporation 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 


EQUIPMENT 
Desks of America. . . : 
E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. ' 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
John J. Barry Co. ; 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 
J. L. Hammett Company 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 
The O-P Craft Company, Inc. 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. . 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
W. D. Byron & Sons 
Fiebing Chemical Co. 
Sax Bros., Inc. 








1954 J CHRISTM 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Arts and Crafts for Elementary Teachers, by Willard 
Wankelman, Karl Richards and Marietta Wigg, published by 
William C. Brown, Dubuque, lowa, 1954, price $2.75. 
Three faculty members of the art department at Bowling 
Green State University pool their resources to produce a 
book on art techniques for the elementary grades. This 
should be a welcome help for the classroom teacher who is 
not well acquainted with the many ways in which common 
materials may be used to provide variety in children's art 
activities, and it will serve equally well the special art 
teacher who may need to be reminded of some of these 
techniques. The emphasis is on processes, and while various 
steps in each technique are explained, the authors avoid 
the pitfalls of the average how-to-do-it book by encouraging 
individual creative work instead of providing work to be 
copied or imitated. The book is illustrated with examples of 
work by children in the various mediums and processes dis- 
cussed. The authors include a short introduction for the 
parent and teacher, followed by simple lists of what to do 
and what not to do under the following headings: Motivating 
and Maintaining Interest, Assuring Success and Developing 
Self-confidence, Helping the Child, and Evaluating the 
Child's Work. 

The procedures explained include: eight crayon tech- 
niques, six chalk techniques, four water-color techniques, four 
ink techniques, thirteen tempera techniques, six mural 
techniques, five paste-up techniques, eight stencil techniques, 
and eight printing techniques. Craft techniques include: 
clay sculpture, pinch pots, coil pots, paper sculpture, paper 
bag masks, wire sculpture, pipe-cleaner figures, mobiles, 
shadowboxes, metal modeling, costume jewelry, salt and 
flour beads, salt and flour ceramics, salt and flour relief, 
papier-maché, decorative plaster, carved plaster, mosaic, 
Styrofoam ornaments, and toothpick ornaments. Sug- 
gestions for correlation are included in a series of unit plans, 
and there are a number of recipes given for such things as 
finger paint and the salt and flour mixture. Although the 
suggestions for various techniques are sketched only briefly, 
in outline manner, the information should be sufficient, and 
the reader will probably welcome the simplicity in presenta- 
tion. This book of 133 pages should prove of considerable 
value to the classroom teacher for whom it was written. 


Drawing at the Circus, by Charles Wood, published by 
Studio Publications, London and New York, 1954, price 
$1.50. One of a Studio series on how to draw, the author 
takes you with him on a visit to the circus, discusses the 
special problems involved in drawing quickly-moving ani- 
mals and circus performers, and shows you some of his 
sketches. The reader will be particularly interested in some 





new teaching aids 


of the methods he used in making the action sketches shown. 
The book will be valuable to the art student and professional 
artist. 


How to Make a Living as a Painter, by Kenneth Harris, 
published by Watson-Guptill Publications, New York, 1954, 
price $2.95. One of those rare painters who succeeds in 
making a living selling his paintings lets us in on some of his 
secrets, and offers some very helpful advice to the professional 
painter. Instead of catering to millionaires and museums, 
the artist-author believes that paintings should be made and 
priced for the average home. Here is a large potential 
market which already spends a great deal on music, books, 
and other cultural activities, but which has barely been 
touched by the painter. The author does not suggest that 
the artist sacrifice his idealism, but does point out how he 
may paint what he enjoys painting and make a living at it. 
He recommends that the artistic merit of a painting be of 
minor consideration in fixing the price, but that each piece 
be priced at what it will bring. This enables him to live 
while he devotes his time to his art, and while the prices may 
be out of proportion to their real merit he is gaining experi- 
ence and reputation which he would not achieve if he had to 
support himself in some other manner. Although the ideas 
are not orthodox they are convincing and apparently success- 
ful. The book is enjoyable reading and it should be stim- 
ulating to the professional artist and helpful to the high school 
student interested in art as a career. 


Inside Today's Home, by Ray Faulkner, published by 
Henry Holt, New York, 1954, price $8.00. One of the co- 
authors of Art Today, and head of the art department at 
Stanford University, Dr. Faulkner combines his wide knowl- 
edge and experience in art with his study of the home to 
produce a very practical and readable book on home 
furnishing and design. Although the book of 653 pages is 
of encyclopedic proportions, and an almost inexhaustible 
source of information on the subject, it is written and arranged 
for easy reading. It is an excellent text for college and art 
school courses on interior design and furnishing, and appro- 
priate as a reference book on the high school level, but its 
values to the newlywed and the general public should be 
emphasized. The book is profusely illustrated and its 
chapters give a great deal of information on design, materials 
and other factors which would normally have to be gathered 
from many sources. It is a notable contribution to art in 
everyday life, and we predict that it will be read and used 
widely. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 1412 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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Let the Artist Speak 








EDITORIAL 











We pride ourselves in our tradition of freedom of speech and 
gladly extend that freedom to those whose views differ from 
ours. As long as the appeal is to reason and legal process, 
and not to violence which would circumvent reason, we shall 
defend to the death the right of an individual to speok his 
mind. We don't have to listen to him, of course, for the 
freedom to listen is the freedom not to listen, just as the 
freedom to speak is the freedom to say nothing. We believe 
that academic freedom is essential to a culture which seeks 
to improve itself, and accordingly give our professors the 
right to think and the right to say what they think. Why 
are so many reluctant to give this same freedom of speech 
to the artist? The artist speaks not in words but through his 
work. He can speak only what he feels, and through his 
own tongue. Sometimes he speaks directly in a voice we 
clearly understand. At other times he may speak in par- 
ables or even in a language that is strange to us. For some 
unexplained reason, we are too prone to silence the artist 
whose message is not to our fancy. In denying him the right 
to exhibit his work we deny him his freedom of speech. 


Whenever a public art museum opens a new exhibition of 
work by living artists the local newspaper is almost certain to 
get letters deploring the work that is included and castigating 
the decisions of the jury which made the selection. We have 
had political efforts to censor American art that is shipped 
abroad. Fortified by the old saw, “Il don't know anything 
about art but | know what | like,’’ too many citizens would 
cut out the tongue of the artist whose voice is not compre- 
hended. People do not really know what they like. They 
like what they know. If we truly believe in freedom of 
speech we must extend it to the artist who is ahead of his 
times or who speaks in a tongue that is foreign to us. This 
is not to say that we must like the work of every artist. 
Artists and art critics have their own preferences, and we 
are entitled to ours. Even within the professional field 
there is much difference of opinion, and we need not consider 
ourselves aesthetic morons if we do not like everything we 
see. A leading museum invited the artists to select their 
own jury for an annual exhibition by local artists, but that 
did not eliminate the complaints. On the basis of freedom 
of speech we have a stronger right to complain at the omission 
of certain work than we have at the inclusion of others. The 
big problem for the museum is how to limit work to the space 
available, and perhaps our museums are far too small. 





Sometime ago the American Artist magazine published 
opinions of artists who lamented the amateur art movement 
and argued that amateurs were depriving professional artists 
of proper recognition and appropriate livelihood, but took 
the editorial position that the interest in art generated by 
amateurs should actually benefit the professional. We 
heartily endorse this position. Almost every home has an 
amateur musician, but interest in symphony orchestras is 
increasing. Amateur ball teams by the thousands have only 
increased our interest in professional teams. Because | 
built an outdoor fireplace of stone, | appreciated the fine 
stonework that Angelo did on our house. And, after all, 
even the professionals were amateurs once, and without 
beginners there would be no experts. In several recent 
shows the work of students was accepted by the same jury 
which threw out work by their artist teachers. We should 
applaud the students and give due credit to the artists who 
taught them, even though their own work was not accepted. 
Every sincere artist, whether amateur or professional, and 
regardless of his own manner of expression, should have a 
place where his work may be exhibited. Otherwise we 
deny him his right to freedom of speech and we make art an 
exclusive, esoteric property of a privileged few. 


Roland McKinney, art historian, is quoted by Arts Digest 
magazine as having recently deplored “the spectacle, year 
after year, of novitiates in painting and sculpture undaunted 
by the necessary requirements of talent and taste, swamping 
art juries from coast to coast with their mean little pleasures.” 
Because “‘art should reflect the ultimate in imagination, 
knowledge, taste and skill,"’ he sees “no reason why the 
manual results of such treatments, spawned by amateurs, 
should be exposed to public view unless labeled and con- 
tained for what they are.’’ He goes on to say that “either 
one is a professional artist or one is an eager-beaver blithely 
pursuing a hobby. There is no middle ground.” These 
amazing statements will do no good in advancing the cause 
of the professional artist. Even if we grant that ‘‘imagina- 
tion, knowledge, taste and skill’’ should be reflected in the 
artist's work, it is his own imagination, et cetera, that should 
be reflected, not that of a censoring body which would deny 
him the right to freedom of speech because his voice is weak 
or he does not follow the party line. 
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Because CRAYRITE Crayons are made of exception- 
ally fine materials, we invite you to make your own 
comparisons with the crayons you now use. We are 
confident you will find them better in every respect 
for use in your classroom. 


























CRAYRITE Crayons — Professional Quality at No Extra Cost. 


FREE Mail Coupon today for our helpful folder, 


“Getting the Most Out of Crayons.” 
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MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 
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THOUSANDS HAVE PROVED FOR THEMSELVES 








TRY THESE SIMPLE TESTS 





COMPARE CRAYRITE CRAYONS FOR 
COLOR AND BLENDING 
CRAYRITE colors blend easily and smoothly to 
give a variety of desired shades; other crayons are 
often too hard or too soft for blending. Notice, coo, 
the brilliance, true colors — uniform from end to 
end of each crayon. 





COMPARE CRAYRITE CRAYONS FOR 
FLAKING, PILING AND STREAKING 
Flaking like this is common with poor crayons. 
CRAYRITE pigments are skillfully blended to 
prevent flaking, and uniformly free from grit and 
impurities co prevent streaking. The proper ageing 
of high quality materials reduces piling. 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Dept. SC-50 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Please send me without charge your folder, “Getting the Most Out 
otf Crayous.” 
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A HAPPY GIFT CHOICE! — This year, more than ever, encourage your 
Prang Color Kits are perfect classes to create their own original gifts 
for gift giving too... with Prang Color Materials. With such a 
Just the thing for that wide scope of subjects and techniques to 
creative minded friend = : 
choose from, it’s easier than ever to make 
a colorful assortment of welcome gifts for 
every member of the family. 


MAKE UNUSUAL COLORFUL FABRIC GIFTS WITH 
PRANG TEXTILE COLORS! 


ADD NEW SPARKLE TO POTTERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS WITH PRANG DEK-ALL AND TEM- 
PERA COLORS! 


DISCOVER ENDLESS VARIETY FOR NOVEL HOLI- 
CAY HIGHLIGHTS WITH PRANG WATER COLORS 
AND PRANG CRAYONEX CRAYONS! 


Pick PRANG— There's nothing better! 
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